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RESIDENCE OF JAMES P. KERNOCHAN, ESQ. 



HAD it not been for the typical house of Glaucus, the beau- 1 It seems no longer strange that Glaucus should talk, like a young 
tiful novel of "The Last Days of Pompeii" had never ' '* '' i-j —-^i - 

been written. 



With that house unveiled to us, the story of antique civilisation 
is told. We thank that conservative shower of ashes, which has 
so preserved for us the luxurious life of other days. 



London lord, about " his wine cooled with snow," which, like 

Love repressed, cools but to inflame the wine," 



as we see before us his beautiful dining-room. 

Youth, and wealth, and luxury, make the same conditions now 




Dining-room. — Residence of James P. Kernochan^ Esq. 



as then. Hospitality, and taste, and pretty things, breed hand- 
some thoughts. The wit of the dinner-table should be, and per- 
haps always is, the brightest wit of the day. The conditions are 
charming. The work of the day is done, and the twilight has 
softened our mood. We have dressed, and the refreshed body 
acts on the mind. We are no longer slaves of the ring or the 
lamp. No, they are our slaves ! For us the gas sparkles and the 



wine flows ; for us jewels glitter and flowers send forth their per- 
fume. Viands delicately cooked send up a savoury greeting. He 
who cannot talk well at a modern dinner-table has no music in his 
soul. 

Should an unexpected comet visit us and wipe off our atmo- 
sphere, or a shower of ashes descend to keep us in intaglio for the 
next two thousand years, the New-Zealander who should explore 
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our deserted streets would scarcely find a more typical dining- 
room than that of Mr. James P. Kernochan, the picture of which 
is before us. Spacious and lofty, it tells a story of the prosperity of 
New York, its solid fortunes, its steady and its ephemeral growths. 
For it has both. It has been like Aladdin's palace in the quick- 
ness of its splendour ; it has struck its roots deep into the soil, like 
the slower growth of an English city. This beautiful room has few 
superiors in New York, and yet there are in that street of palaces 
— the Fifth Avenue — enough to bear it company, so that, instead 
of presenting a picture of isolated beauty, it is a typical room. 

One of its many merits is its shape — almost a square, with 
vaulted roof — it. is cosy as well as spacious. So large a room 
might be lonely were it not for this harmony of shape. But " shape 
is sound," as some poetical architect has written. 



Then it has the luxury of colour. Not long since the decora- 
tors discovered that Juno's bird, the peacock, had in his form, and 
shape, and tints, the very alphabet and lexicon of decoration. The 
colour of his superb neck — that blue-green — was so exquisite, both 
by day and night ; his feather, being Juno's eye in the painting of 
the gods, could be conventionalised so perfectly — altogether the 
peacock has become, like the ibis of the Egyptians, a bird to be 
worshipped. 

The colour, then, of this charming dining-room is peacock- 
green, and the eye appears in the ceiling and borders. Not to be 
too monotonous, another royalty is introduced, and the three fea- 
thers of the Prince of Wales, in gold, light up the blue and green. 

The solid woodwork, of a light tint shows out gracefully and 
well against this mass of colour, and steel fixtures to the fireplace 




Boudoir. — Residence of James P. Kernochan, Esq. 



give a diamond glitter to that most comforting of winter landscapes, 
a wood-fire. Heavy draperies of woollen stuffs, of the same colour 
as the wall or screen, which breaks the distance and rests the eye ; 
a long, solid table and Eastlake chairs complete the silent picture. 

But when the cloth is spread, what china, porcelain, faience, 
delight the eye ! Dresden, with perforated edges ; Sevres, bear- 
ing the beautiful heads of Lamballe, Marie Antoinette, and others 
equally beautiful and more fortunate ; grapes, and peaches, and 
birds and deer, painted by a master-hand— such is the china. 
Monogram glass of the clearest, damask of the whitest, and, above 
the mantel, lo in clouds awaits him who comes in grander cloud — 
even great Jupiter himself. 

Comfort is built into every detail of this fine room. It is not 
pretentious, it is not insincere. Everything is real. It will last, let 
us hope, a thousand years. 

A very pretty room is Mrs. Kernochan's boudoir. Here Japan 



has been invaded for her rich stuffs and monsters. They come in 
well with the gaily-painted cretonne which forms the curtains, the 
covering of the wall, and the edges of the mirror-frames and 
chairs. All is upholstered, tufted, and covered ; there are no sharp 
angles here. A delicious sense of repose follows one into this 
comfortable room, where one should read only Tennyson's "Lo- 
tus-Eaters: " 

'' They came into a land where it was always afternoon ! " 

Great Turkey rugs cover the parquet floor. The colours are 
like spring flowers— green and pink, and purple and pale-yellow. 
Jardinieres filled with large-leaved colias and calla-lilies complete 
the luxury, finish, and refinement of this room. A great brass fend- 
er, spread like the tail of Juno's bird (again), protects the floating 
drapery from the fire. These creto7ine rooms are very pretty, but 
will they last ? Not through a Pompeiian experience, certainly. 



